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Against old-fashioned field artillery and antiaircraft guns firing
from fixed mounts, i.e., mounts on which the piece is not in firing
position while in motion, the plane-tank team is in a very different
situation. Here, if we include the bomb-dropping plane as a sort of
gun and momentarily neglect air reconnaissance and transport, the
question is the relative utility of different sorts of gun mounts. On
one side we have the fixed mount, ie., fixed in the sense that the
piece when in motion is not in firing position and has to be de-
tached from its motive power before it can fire. On tike other we
have guns mounted in land or airships. The self-propelled gun, as
we have seen, is also a fighting vehicle or land ship.

Here the superior fire power is on the side of the stationary piece.
Planes, since they must lift themselves into the air, must be com-
paratively fragile. Tanks and self-propelled guns must always be
bulkier targets with higher silhouettes than those of old-fashioned
artillery when unlimbered. Moreover, tank gunners, cramped inside
the little steel boxes which make them immune to rifle fire,
cannot operate their guns as well as gunners who are free to move.
Thus, to speak in very general terms, a sufficient concentration of
the various sorts of antiaircraft pieces can make it extremely costly
for planes to attack a defended area. Similarly, a front defended by
a sufficient number of field guns could hardly be broken by the
strongest and most determined tank attack. In this sense the defen-
sive, as always, is the stronger form of war.

Nevertheless, the margin of superiority on the side of the defen-
sive guns is sharply limited by the power of the swiftly moving land
and airships to concentrate suddenly and in great strength against
any part of the defensive position. Against such a concentrated at-
tack it is still an open question as to how many stationary guns con-
stitute a sufficient defense. Throughout the present war to the time
of writing, no fixed defense of an extensive front has been able to
hold with anything like the rigidity of the long trench lines of
1914-18. Prolonged immobility has reappeared only on compara-
tively short fronts like Sevastopol and Stalingrad. Even in Nor-
mandy with our backs to the sea, a penetration seventy miles in
depth from Cherbourg to Avranches was achieved in less than two
months, whereas from October, 1914, to March, 1918, no offensive
was able to push back the western front much more than one-tenth